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Recently I had the privilege of listening to a talk by an enthusi- 
astic young pediatrist on the subject of "Infant Feeding." After 
the customary denunciation of the use of patented milk products 
in place of "the kind mother used to make," he pointed out that 
the increase in rachitis and many other diseases of infancy was due 
to the fact that parents and physicians had overemphasized the 
idea of a special diet for children. In "the good old days," espe- 
cially in the homes of the middle and poorer classes, the mother 
used to hold the youngest child (of course there were always several) 
on her lap during her own mealtime and offer it a little of every- 
thing of which she herself partook. Although the giving of tea 
or coffee to babes in arms could not be commended, the general 
practice resulted in the child's getting a varied diet which included 
those coarse vegetables which it needed so much for its proper 
development. The new dietary for children aimed to combine the 
effective elements of a specialized single food and the unrestricted 
sharing of the table of their elders. 

I have set forth the ideas of this physician at some length, not 
to give free medical advice to parents, actual or prospective, of 
young children, but because I believe that we have here a striking 

1 A paper read before the college section of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, in Chicago, November 26, 1915. 
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analogy to the most recent development in the field of composition 
work in our colleges. Are not the so-called "thought-courses," 
or " courses in ideas," a reaction against the specialized intellectual 
regimen for college Freshmen, and a substitution therefor of a 
maturer diet? Are not, in other words, our instructors taking 
Freshmen on their laps and sharing with these academic infants the 
strong food that satisfies their own appetites in such quantities as 
may be assimilated, or rather swallowed ? 

I may say that it is not my intention at this time or in the space 
allotted to me to answer the general question as to the practicality 
of these courses. I desire simply to present certain problems that 
have occurred to me concerning them, in the hope of stimulating a 
fruitful discussion of the larger issue. Although I realize that in 
raising such questions I am throwing myself to the academic 
lions to make a pedagogical holiday, I do so in the proper spirit of 
martyrdom. 

When we analyze the assumptions either expressed or implied 
which underlie the setting up of definite courses of reading or of 
study for composition work and the labeling of them as "thought- 
courses" or " courses in ideas," we find that they resolve themselves 
into three definite criticisms of the prevalent method. The first 
is the almost universal dictum of all who speak or write on the 
subject that "the old methods of teaching composition are unsatis- 
factory." The second is that our present courses do not induce 
thinking, or at best but scattered, inefficient thinking. The third 
is that the general tendency is to emphasize form or a formal cor- 
rectness at the expense of content or any originality of idea. 

It is not my purpose to defend the older methods of teaching 
composition, but I cannot pass over these criticisms in silence. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to quote what I have already said on 
another occasion: 

If I were called upon to defend theme-writing, I should minimize those 
points so often emphasized whenever the subject is discussed. Ability to spell, 
to punctuate, to paragraph properly, to use words with propriety and accuracy, 
is no slight accomplishment. But after all, these are only means to an end. 
Any teacher who considers training in these to be his principal function is 
likely to find his work rather a dreary burden and to become an uninspired and 
uninspiring drudge. Theme-writing in its more important aspects aims 
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primarily to develop imagination, accurate observation, and logical, coherent 
thinking, Without these there can be no writing or speech worthy of serious 
attention. 

In our ideals, at least, those of us who cling somewhat tenaciously 
to "antiquated notions" are at one with these pioneers of a new 
method. 

There lie on my desk, as I write, six volumes designed by their 
editors to furnish the material for this new approach to composition. 
One consists of a selection of controversial essays discussing the 
more general problems of science, politics, sociology, and religion. 
Two are made up of essays dealing with various phases of college 
work and college life. The others combine in a judicious mixture 
essays in both of these fields. 

These books differ from the volumes of selections which are 
ordinarily placed in the hands of students for study in two respects: 
The first is that the material is chosen, not primarily because it 
illustrates any definite rhetorical methods, but rather because it 
presents problems, the discussion of which is expected to stimulate 
the student to thought along the same lines. As one preface 
expresses it: "Composition can be taught more effectively with 
ideas rather than with literary models or set exercises as the point 
of departure." The second difference is that the ignoring of various 
literary types and methods enables the authors to present a more 
or less homogeneous body of material designed to encourage pro- 
gressive thinking about a definite set of problems. This is intended 
to enable "the writer of themes to proceed from one discussion to 
another logically resulting discussion, accumulating thought instead 
of writing himself out in rather scattered and casual efforts." 

In the preface to one of these volumes is a frank confession which 
in a measure states their point of departure. It is that "teachers 
of English are frequently obliged to go hunting for subjects." We 
all must admit, I suppose, that the most difficult task in teaching 
composition effectively is the finding of subjects about which stu- 
dents have any information and which may be made sufficiently 
interesting to evoke any desire to write upon them. If any editors 
are able to present in a single volume material for a year which 
meets both of these requirements, we should be their everlasting 
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debtors. My criticisms are directed not so much against the 
general idea as against the manner in which it has been worked out. 
In raising these issues it should be distinctly understood that I am 
considering the availability of these essays for Freshman courses, 
as the editors announce that their books were prepared for that 
purpose. 

The ineffectiveness, if not worse, of so much of our college teach- 
ing of Freshmen is due to the fact that the average instructor seldom 
realizes that Freshmen are only three months out of high school, 
and further, that he has rarely had any experience in teaching high- 
school students. He speaks rather scornfully of them as children, 
and then assumes that by some miracle they have achieved the 
intellectual stature of manhood and womanhood during the summer 
vacation that intervenes before they enter college. We ignore the 
fact that mental adolescence is a longer process than the physical. 
I constantly recall the observation of a former student who said 
of one of his teachers: "He is a great teacher because he realizes 
that college students are for the most part, no matter what their 
pretensions, only boys and girls." I have little patience with 
"babying" methods in college teaching, but at least we ought to 
beware of attempting to erect a towering superstructure on a 
foundation of shifting sands. 

It seems rather futile to expect that Freshmen shall reflect 
intelligently or have ideas of their own on "the more fundamental 
and far-reaching movements of thought of our times" or "the 
nature of a college and the students' relation to it" before they have 
any acquaintance with the facts on which sound generalization 
must be based. What they need is stimulation to observe more 
closely and more accurately than they are accustomed to do, to 
reflect on the particular problems of conduct which confront them, 
and to try to reach intelligent conclusions concerning them instead 
of following blindly the conventions of the crowd. It is in this 
manner that they will arrive at a sound philosophy or ethics, rather 
than by discussing the problem of free-will or the nature of God. 
Mr. Crothers in one of his essays speaks ironically of the contem- 
porary method of teaching as follows: "Nowadays they hold that 
geography, like charity, should begin at home, so the first thing is 
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to make a geodetic survey of the back yard. By the time they work 
up to the fact that the earth is a planet, the pupils have learned so 
many other things that it makes very little impression on their 
minds." It is not, however, beyond reason to suppose that a 
knowledge of one's own mental back yard may be of equal service 
with speculation concerning the planets in their flight. 

The statesman of the street corner and the philosopher of the 
streetcar, whose contempt of facts is equaled only by their ignorance 
of them, are perhaps the greatest obstacles to any intelligent progress 
in a democracy. "Mastery of a vocabulary of abstract generaliza- 
tions is a cheap and often effective substitute for thinking. No- 
where is the function of language to conceal thought more happily 
demonstrated." There is no student in composition who presents 
a more baffling problem to the teacher than the one who has 
acquired a glib facility in the use of abstract terms and notions, 
but who has little conception of the facts on which they are based. 
Superficiality is no less a deterrent to real honest thinking than 
triviality. We complain constantly because our students have 
been taught to talk about the characteristics of our great writers, 
to speak of the mysticism of Keats, the nature philosophy of 
Wordsworth, the romanticism of Byron, without ever having read 
the works of these writers. I conceive that there is at least an 
equal danger in leading them to discuss the general problems of 
college life without any experience of it, or the more complex 
problems of politics and philosophy and religion without prelimi- 
nary discipline in the elemental notions which underlie them. 

If I may be permitted to state my last general objection rather 
frankly, I should say that I can see no reason for expecting Fresh- 
men to think fruitfully on these questions when there is so little 
evidence that their instructors ever have done so. It is an axiom 
of teaching that the quickest way to learn a subject is to offer a 
course in it. I have little doubt that the adoption of one of these 
texts in any college would prove of immense educative value, but 
it would be the instructors who would primarily be benefited. 
It might not be a bad idea to prescribe such a text as Fulton's 
College Life, Its Conditions and Its Problems or Rice's College and the 
Future for study by the entire faculty, and to ask them to answer 
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the question "What is a college for?" or to justify the curriculum 
they have established. I am sure that if this ever became a general 
practice we should soon have a Hague tribunal of college professors 
passing resolutions against the "cruel and inhuman" punishments 
of college authorities. 

The differing content suggested for these courses by the various 
types of volumes gives rise to specific questions concerning them. 
If we consider those books the aim of which is to orient the student 
in the theories of economics, politics, sociology, philosophy, and 
religion, we may well ask where we are to find the man equipped 
to teach intelligently such a survey course of the various fields of 
knowledge. If we assume, however, with the editors that the 
primary purpose is to raise questions rather than to answer them, 
and furthermore that each instructor will select only those fields 
for which his own preparation has fitted him, we may ask further 
why, if special training is needed by the teacher for an approach 
to these problems, is it not also essential to the student ? To illus- 
trate by a specific case: On the surface, one of the simplest of these 
essays and one which touches most directly the common experiences 
of us all is William James's The Will to Believe. And yet to anyone 
who reads this essay with any background of philosophic discipline 
it raises, by implication at least, such fundamental questions as 
the nature of truth and error, of belief and doubt, of reality, of 
knowledge, that one wonders what would be the beneficial result 
of its study by an untutored instructor and a class untrained in 
philosophic speculation. 

If we are answered by the statement that no attempt is to be 
made to answer questions that may be raised, that the chief value 
of such a study is to awaken the student's curiosity, to act as a 
provocative of wider interests, to serve as a method of approach 
to the various fields of collegiate study, we may well question our- 
selves whether we are preparing students for their future courses 
in history, politics, and philosophy in the right way. Are we ren- 
dering a real service to the students themselves or to the teachers 
in these other fields? The student who elects work in politics 
because his interest has been aroused in the abstract questions con- 
cerning popular government finds that he is required to take a 
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series of courses studying various forms of government as a pre- 
requisite to the course in political thought. We all deprecate the 
increasing intolerance of students toward disciplinary courses. It 
is certainly an open question whether we are not fostering this 
spirit by raising questions which a student cannot hope to have 
answered until he has reached advanced, intensive courses. Is it 
not a wiser educational policy to confine our attempts to arouse his 
curiosity to those specific problems which are dealt with in the 
elementary, preliminary courses in any subject? 

When we turn to those volumes designed to induce Freshmen 
to think more seriously about questions concerning the nature of 
college life and college work, there is the same general danger of 
forming hasty a priori generalizations. Students at the present 
time are sufficiently skeptical and critical in regard to the various 
courses that are offered them; they are loath to submit to the 
instructor's directions without being able to perceive in advance 
exactly the end in view. They have not sufficient trust that he is 
a competent guide, that he knows the why and wherefore of his 
methods, and that the end will justify the means. To devote more 
than an incidental part of any course to cultivating continuous 
introspection on their part, if it does not cause them to become 
self-conscious prigs, may develop in them a hypercritical attitude 
toward their college work before they have that historical per- 
spective from which alone a sound judgment can be made. 

It may be safely assumed that college students are preached to 
enough; most of us have the homiletic instinct. What they need 
is not more vague idealism, but some sort of incentive to reconcile 
theory and practice. It seems to me that the teacher of composi- 
tion can be of more help to them and at the same time induce the 
writing of themes which have more real, honest expression of the 
students' own opinions, by taking as his point of departure, not 
some essay on the ideals of a college education, but some contem- 
porary incident in the life of the students. I say this in spite of all 
the scorn which has been heaped upon "the trivialities, the small 
concerns of school life," as subjects for themes. 

Recently I spent about two weeks with a class, not of Freshmen, 
but of Sophomores and Juniors, on James's essay, The Social Value 
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of the College Bred. Because I realize that I am an inferior teacher 
dealing with inferior students, or at least with students whose 
capacities I underestimate, I pass over those painful moments 
devoted to explaining the meaning of the simplest passages, even 
to discussing the use of words in any but their most common sig- 
nificance, and to expounding such epigrams as "The rivalry of pat- 
terns is the history of the world." We laid emphasis on the central 
idea of the essay, that what a college "should at least try to give 
us is a general sense of what, under various disguises, superiority 
has always signified and may still signify." I then asked the 
students to apply this by giving in a theme an instance of a course 
or group of courses which had developed in them this sense of ideal 
values. I was not a little discouraged to find that exactly one-half 
the class had failed to grasp James's distinction between "technical 
skill" and a "sense of superiority." 

While we were on this subject the following editorial appeared 
in the college daily paper: 

Dead Ones 

About the most useless and irritating physical substance with which a 
college campus is afflicted is the dead instructor. Of course, the buried-in- 
ten-feet-of-cold-loam kind is not referred to here, but that sort which is all 
the harder to put up with because he has not been interred. The species is far 
from extinct; it can be seen any old day crawling about the campus like a 
tortoise with its head drawn into its shell. It used to be that the students took 
matters into their own hands and tried to stir him up a bit and find out if he 
had a human side by certain desirable forms of rejuvenation, such as a ducking 
in a river or rolling down a hay stack in a barrel, but now this is not allowed. 
The law and the authorities are against it, which is a shame. It did them so 
much good. Now all the satisfaction that can be gotten out of it is to talk 
about them. 

It is regrettable, but it is a fact that the majority of instructors have no 
thought of the university affairs outside of their classrooms. Their salary is 
only in payment for a specified number of lectures per week, and after they are 
over, the next thing to do is to get buried in a pile of books and revel. Why, 
there are instructors on this campus who never attend a football game during 
the entire season, never attend a chapel service, never hear a debate, or in any 
other way indicate that they have any interest in the institution. Should you 
try to talk to them about anything of current campus import they couldn't 
in the least comprehend you. If it were not for the saving grace of a few among 
them who attempt to shoulder their own and the burdens of the dead ones, this 
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place would be like a morgue. For these few live wires who stir things up 
occasionally the students are thankful. It is very nice and very desirable 
that an instructor should be vitally concerned with the subject he has long since 
determined to make his life-work, but this is no excuse for a total disregard of 
immediate and contemporary things. 

An instructor who gets out among the students, shows an interest in under- 
graduate affairs, even though he may not be as able a teacher as the dead variety 
is worth a dozen of that kind at the most careful reckoning. It can also be 
said that with but very few exceptions the instructors who do crawl out of their 
shells and become a flesh-and-blood part of their institution achieve greater 
success in their profession than the others. The most widely recognized men 
in this university are men who are always on the alert as to what is going on 
around the campus and who are always willing and anxious to do their share 
toward the general progress. Nobody has any time for a man who wraps 
himself in an intellectual cocoon and forgets the human element about him. 

It would be a waste of time to point out the possibilities of this 
as a theme subject, but I cannot resist saying that I believe stu- 
dents gained a clearer, more lasting conception of certain ideals 
of university education by a discussion of it than from a study of 
James's thoughtful essay. Moreover, they were ideals which were 
not in any way divorced from what Stevenson calls "the warm and 
palpitating facts of life." 

The aims of co-ordinating the various subjects of undergraduate 
study and of giving a greater unity and seriousness to student life 
are certainly most praiseworthy. But at least it is open to ques- 
tion whether the proper time to co-ordinate thinking on various 
subjects is before students have any knowledge of them, or that 
the time to clarify thought on college life is when one is just enter- 
ing upon it. In my humble opinion the proper place for a " course 
in ideas" or a "thought-course" is in the Senior and not the Fresh- 
man year. If it is the business, or even the high privilege, of the 
teacher of English to act as a general intermediary between other 
more or less unrelated courses or as a moral mentor to under- 
graduates in general, his work can be most efficiently performed 
when students have some basis of knowledge and of experience for 
the formation of opinions of their own. The results of such a course 
obviously can scarcely affect undergraduate life, but we are too 
prone to forget that a college education in its most beneficent 
aspects but begins when a student receives his degree. 
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Furthermore, such a course should be given by a mature, suc- 
cessful teacher. The man of the broadest interests, the most 
diversified experience, and the most liberal culture in the entire 
college faculty should be chosen, whether he is a member of the 
English department or not, although I presume we should naturally 
expect to find him in our own ranks. Certainly it ought not to be 
taught by the callow youths, themselves just out of college, so many 
of whom cut their professional teeth in courses in Freshman com- 
position. When I look back upon that youth who began his teach- 
ing of college Freshmen fifteen years ago, that "other me," with 
his inexperience, his ignorance of his own ignorance, and with the 
distorted perspective of his undergraduate days not yet rectified 
by sanifying responsibilities, I shudder to think what would have 
been the result had I been called upon to serve as an educational 
orientator. 

In conclusion, let me say that if I have raised problems without 
solving them, I have only availed myself of the privilege of the 
teachers of these courses to stimulate thinking, not to reach con- 
clusions; and further, that "to state one argument is not necessarily 
to be deaf to all others." In spite of my apparent dogmatism I 
have the greatest sympathy with any attempts to improve the 
teaching of composition in our colleges, and, I trust, a mind open 
to receive and profit by the experiences of others engaged in this 
work. 



